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acts that went to the verge of open insubordina-
tion. When ordered on a night march he would
declare that his troops were exhausted, that
the necessary ammunition had not arrived or
would give some other excuse.

Blucher, for his part, knew that a breach with
Langeron might endanger the whole Russian
alliance, and that without Russia Prussia could
never accomplish her liberation from Napoleon.
So he bore with Langeron as patiently as possible,
and, on one occasion, at least, chose to consider as
mere misunderstanding what was in reality a
direct disobedience to orders.

It would seem as though Blucher had more
than a fair amount of annoyances and difficulties
to cope with, when we consider that with Yorck his
relations were as strained as with Langeron. One
would be tempted to throw some of the blame on
Blucher himself, were it not utterly out of place
in an army for a subordinate to criticise his com-
mander-in-chief so continually and so publicly as
did Yorck in this case. Blucher would probably
not have endured it at all but for Yorck's so recent
and so remarkable services to his country. Yorck's
want of self-restraint fully justified the action of
headquarters in not entrusting him with an in-
dependent command; but the fact that Blucher
had been preferred to him must at times have
embittered him, although on occasion their
relations were really affectionate.

The main difficulty was a difference of theory as